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It is not too early to make arrangements 
for the planting you intend doing next spring. 
We have a large stock of hardy New England 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 
If you are look- 


will fill your requirements. 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 
your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 





North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 





Catalog 
Free 








PLAN NOW 


for your spring planting. Then PLACE | 
YOUR ORDER with us for what stock 
you want FOR SPRING DELIVERY. | 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, | 
SHRUBS and VINES are choice quali- | 
ty indeed, and our PEONIES, IRIS, | 
PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PE- | 
RENNIALS will give equally as good | 
satisfaction. 





(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


Catalog 














EVERGREENS 


Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 


Professur Sargent, of 
Arnold Arboretum says: 
“Carolina Hemlock is 
one of the handsomest 
of all cone-bearing trees 
that can be grown in 
this part of the coun- 


try.” 





The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 
Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery 


Telephone, Salem 820 SALEM, MASS. 


























Early-Flowering Hardy Azileadl 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by 
the plants in the Arboretum. They are all 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with 
exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose color, 
open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 
AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed 
by Arnold Arboretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 
AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dénse, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate 
rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May 5th, 
after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas 
introduced by the Arboretum into American gar- 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate 
importance.” 
Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy ther 
beauty the same season. 


WYMAN'S 
Framingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





A program for comprehensive devel- 
opment of the National Capital’s park 
and playground system and enlarge- 
ment of the Botanic Garden and Cap- 
itol grounds is embodied in seven bills 
introduced in Congress by Represen- 
tative John W. Langley, chairman of 
the committee on public buildings and 
grounds. 

Mr. Langley proposes that there be 
created a National Capital park com- 
mission empowered to acquire park 
areas and playgrounds either by pur- 
chase or condemnation. To carry out 
the purposes of the bill Congress 
would be called upon to appropriate 
approximately $1,000,000 annually. 

Two of the bills deal with enlarge- 
ment of the Capitol grounds and the 
acquirement of sites in the District 
for future public building needs. 

Another measure sponsored by Mr. 
Langley would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $800,500 for construction of a 
new conservatory and other buildings 
in the Botanic Garden. 





Wall charts prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
doubtless are of much value to 
furserymen in aiding them to keep 
track of the laws and regulations gov- 
ening the shipment of plants from one 
State to another, but they also reveal 
the surprising rapidity with which 
tules of this kind are multiplying. A 
turseryman in Rhode Island wishing 
to ship out Peonies, finds on consult- 
ing his table that South Carolina has 
an absolute quarantine against the 
titry of Peonies from Rhode Island. 
Suppose he wishes to ship out White 
Pine. The table shows these trees may 
fot be moved to any State outside of 
New England, also that a permit is 
tequired from Maine before White 
Pine may enter that State, and that 
they may be shipped to New Hamp- 

ite only under certain conditions, 

conditions being stated. 

As similar regulations apply to many 
other States, nurserymen and the pub- 

alike are beginning to wonder what 


the end will be, especially as the vari- 
ous counties in the different States are 
now being quarantined one against an 
other. 





Prof. H. F. Tompson has given up 
his work as professor of vegetable 
gardening and director of the market 
garden field station at Lexington, 
Mass. 

Prof. Tompson has made a fine rec- 
ord in the field of market gardening, 
being at present the president of the 
Market Growers’ Association, which is 
the national organization of market 
garden men. He has built up the held 
station at Lexington and has in a 
notable degree won the confidence of 
practical market gardeners. He is now 
returning to his own farm in Seekonk, 
followed by the good wishes of all the 
practical vegetable growers in the 
State. 

Prof. Tompson’s successor is Prof. 
R. M. Koon, a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, who since July 1, 
1921, has had charge of soldier reha- 
bilitation work in horticulture at the 
University of Delaware. 





The accompanying illustration shows 
a very interesting and intricate device 
known as the dendrograph, which has 
been developed at the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the purpose of measuring 
the growth of large trees. It is 
shown in position on a White Ash, 
where it is indicating the growth of 
the tree from day to day. The work is 
done automatically, and the data ob- 
tained in this way supplies much val- 
uable information as to the periods 
between which a tree grows and the 
rate of growth during the various 
months of the year. 





The St. Thomas (Ont.) Horticul- 
tural Society, which is one of the most 
enterprising organizations of the kind 
on the continent, closed its seventeenth 
year with an active membership of 
2600, and with receipts totaling $9000. 
Dr. Frank E. Bennett was re-elected 
president by a unanimous vote. E. H. 
Caughell was re-elected first vice- 
president, J. A. Taylor secretary, and 
C. H. Hepinstall treasurer. 





At the third annual meeting of the 
Sudbury (Ont.) Horticultural Society, 
held recently, R. S. Wright was elect- 
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ed president, Mrs. W. J. Bell and Mrs. 
R. C. Crouse vice-presidents, and J.‘T. 
Smart secretary-treasurer. It is ex- 
pected that there will be exceptionally 
keen competition for five of the six 
cups at this year’s annual show in 
August, as five of the cups have been 
held by the same persons for two years 
and will remain their permanent prop- 
erty if they are won again this year. 


The next annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Dahlia Society will be 
held in Trenton, N. J., September 19 
and 20, in conjunction with the ex- 
hibition of the Trenton Dahlia Society. 
One of the largest exhibitions ever 
held in the East is expected to be 
staged as New Jersey is fast becoming 
famous for its superior quality of Dah- 
lias. 

The election of officers was held in 
Newark, January 9. Mr. C. H. Con- 
nors, of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Bruns- 
wick, was elected president, Mrs. 
Charles H. Stout, honorary president, 
and Mrs. Stephen G. VanHoosen, of 
Fanwood, N. J., secretary and treas- 
urer. 





BEGONIAS FROM SEEDS 


The small-flowered Begonias, such 
as B. semper florens compacta rubra 
and other varieties of this type, are 
readily grown from seed sown in boxes 
of earth in the house at this season. 
In thirty days from the time the seeds 
are sown the plants will be ready for 


shifting to boxes. A little later they 
may be transplanted to two-inch pots. 
With this treatment they will be large 
enough to plant out of doors as soon 
as danger of frost is past, and will 
bloom all summer. These Begonias 
are unusually good bedding plants, 
although of no value for cutting. 





SNOWDROPS ALREADY IN 
BLOOM 


On the 15th of January this year 
there were five Snowdrops in blossom 
on the bank by the south wall of the 
greenhouse of the Botanic Garden in 
Cambridge, and from the number of 
buds now showing there will soon be 
the regular spring display of these 
flowers there. In this bed the flowers 
always appear about two weeks earlier 
than in any other part of the Garden, 
but the date of first appearance this 
year is at least six weeks ahead of 
schedule. 

—STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


- A VALUABLE DWARF. 
: CONIFER 


Dwarf Conifers have a decided place 
in gardens; indeed, some of them, like 
Mugho Pine and low-growing Junipers, 
are almost indispensable. These dim- 
inutive plants belong to many genera. 
In the genus Picea none is so prolific 
in these forms as the Norway Spruce 
(Picea Abies), some of which are 
among the finest of their class our 
gardens possess. But to my mind the 
most delightful of dwarf Spruces and 
an attractive plant of great charm is 
a form of the common White Spruce 
(Picea glauca), which has been named 
var. conica, but, unfortunately, has 
been distributed under the erroneous 
name of “Picea albertiana.” It is of 
narrow-conical habit, very dense with 
short, close-set, twiggy branches 
which are thickly clothed with radially 
spreading, slender leaves, each from 
one+third to half an inch long. In 
winter the leaves are of a pale glaucous 
green but in summer they are grass- 
green, almost pellucid, and of singular 
delicacy. 

In general appearance the plant much 
resembles the Summer Cypress (Ko- 
chia scoparia). How tall it will grow 
we do not know; the finest plants 
in cultivation are those in the Arbore- 
tum of Mrs. Bayard Thayer, South 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, and these 
are nearly five feet high. It is es- 
sentially an alpine plant and for its 
successful cultivation requires a moist 
situation with protection from strong 
winds. It roots readily from cuttings 
but grows very slowly and is a very 


valuable little dwarf for the formal 
garden. 

The history of this plant is simple 
though attempts to make it involved 
have been made. In 1904, Mr. J. G 
Jack collected at Banff, Alberta, some 
seedling plants of what he thought 
was the variety albertiana, the west- 
ern form of the White Spruce. He 
sent these seedlings to the Arnold 
Arboretum, where they developed in- 
to the lovely plant above described. 


—E. H. WILSON. 





SOME REMARKABLE BUCKEYE 
TREES 


In 1826, Lindley, the English bota- 
nist, described and figured in the Bo- 
tanical Register his Aesculus neglecta, 
his description and excellent colored 
plate having been made from a tree 
growing in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick, 
which had been purchased from a 
Monsieur Catsor of Bordeaux. As 
shown in Lindley’s plate the inflores- 
cence is long, narrow and rather open, 
and the flowers are small, pale yellow 
or nearly white, the petals marked by 
bright red blotches. Aesculus neglec- 
ta has been since occasionally men- 
tioned in European books on trees, 
but it is doubtful if it is now growing 
anywhere in Europe, and as a wild 
tree it has mever been seen in the 
United States. 


A GROUP OF PICEA GLAUCA CONICA, 
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Two years ago Colonel Henry A. 
du Pont of Winterthur, Delaware, 
called my attention to a number of 
Buckeyes growing on the grounds of 
the house built in 1802 on the banks 
of the Brandywine in Christiana Hun- 
dred, a few miles from Wilmington, 
by his grandfather, Eleuthere Irenee 
du Pont de Nemours, the founder of 
the powder works which have made 
the name of Du Pont famous in every 
part of the world. It is a family tra- 
dition that Du Pont’s son-in-law, An- 
toine Bidermann, went to New Or- 
leans in 1820 on business connected 
with the powder works and returned 
on horseback through Mississippi, Al- 
abama and Georgia, and that during 
this journey he picked up a number of 
Buckeye seeds, which he gave to his 
father-in-law, who planted them. 


The largest of these trees, of which 
a picture taken in December, 1923, ap- 
pears on this page, is 97 feet high, 
with a trunk girth at three feet from 
the ground of 7 feet 91/3 inches. This 
is the tallest Buckeye or American 
Horsechestnut of which there is a rec- 
ord at the Arboretum. Another tree 
is 83 feet high, with a trunk girth of 
7 feet 81/2 inches three feet above 
the surface of the ground. The in- 
teresting thing, however, about these 
two trees is not their extraordinary 
size but the fact that they exactly 
match in the shape and serration of 
the leaflets, in their inflorescence and 
in the size, color and marking of their 
flowers with the plate of Lindley’s 
Aesculus neglecta, which must become 
the type still to be found as a wild 
tree of a widely distributed and very 
variable species of the southeastern 
United States, where many distinct 
forms of it are now known. 


Another tree on the old Du Pont 
place, which undoubtedly sprung from 
one of the seeds gathered by Mr. Bider- 
Mann, is evidently a hybrid of Aescu- 
lis neglecta and the red-flowered A. 
Pavia. This tree is 70 feet 6 inches 
high, with a trunk girth of 6 feet 9 
inches three feet from the ground, and 
is one of the most interesting trees 
Which have been planted in the Unit- 
td States. It will be named Aesculus 
Dupontii and may “well preserve 
among tree lovers the name of a fam- 
ly Which in at least four generations 
la§ made the neighborhood of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, one of the chief 
enters of horticulture in the United 


—C. S. SARGENT. 
Amold Arboretum. 
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JACKSON DAWSON MEMORIAL 
LECTURE 


A lecture in aid of the Jackson Daw- 
son Memorial Fund will be given at 
Horticultural Hall at 2.30 p. m., Mon- 
day, February 25, by Mr. Ernest H. 
Wilson, V.M.H., assistant director of 
the Arnold Arboretum. Mr. Wilson’s 
subject will be “The Flowers of South 
Africa,” and the lecture will be illus- 
trated with many colored slides. Tick- 
ets for the lecture will cost fifty cents, 
and all the proceeds will be dovoted to 
the Jackson Dawson Memorial Fund. 





A NEW BOOK ON CONIFERS 


During the year 1923 four books, 
dealing with Conifers, were published, 
one in this country, two in England, 
and one in Austria,—a remarkable rec- 
ord. The last of the four* to appear 
is a thick volume of 570 pages with 
a foreword, frontispiece, 31 plates and 
120 drawn figures. It is mainly a 
compilation, as all such books must 
be, and the authors must be credited 
with much patient research into pub- 
lished literature. The bringing to- 
gether of such a mass of information 
is an accomplishment of no mean or- 
der and all interested will heartily 
welcome this volume, which is the first 
attempt at a complete enumeration 
since 1880 when the third edition of 
Gordon’s Pinetum was issued. 

The ambition of the book is to tell 
something of all members of the fami- 
lies it deals with, but finality is ex- 
ceedingly hard to attain. The very 
recently described New Caledonian 
genus Austrotaxus is included but the 


*Handbook of Coniferae, by Dalli- 
more and Jackson. New York: Long- 
qmans, Green & Co. $14.00. 


remarkable Pinus Krempfii Lecomte, 
the older Juniperus nipponica Maxim, 
and Cephalotaxus nana Nakai, togeth- 
er with others, have been overlooked. 

The authors state that “in the pres- 
ent handbook Conifers are dealt with 
from the point of view of gardener, 
forester and student rather than the 
botanist,” but a knowledge of botany 
is very necessary to interpret the keys 
if not the descriptions given in the book. 
The drawing up of an accurate key 
where many species are concerned is 
a difficult accomplishment. In Pina- 
ceae the authors have succeeded fair- 
ly well, but for some reason in Taxa- 
ceae no keys are provided except for 
three species of Torreya and two spe- 
cies of Cephalotaxus. A key to the 
genus Abies, based largely on the posi- 
tion of resin canals, is not satisfactory. 
In any case it should be stated whether 
the position of the resin cells is that 
in leaves on fruiting or vegetative 
shoots. For example, in Abies firma 
four resin ducts are present in the 
leaves of fruiting and adult branches, 
whereas those on sterile branches and 
adventitious shoots have only two. 

From every point of view the value 
of the work would have been increased 
had a more uniform citation of au- 
thors and synonyms for garden varie- 
ties been given. For instance (p. 213) 
under Cupressus nootkatensis:—var. 
argenteo-variegata Hort., var. aureo- 
variegata Hort., var. compacta, var. 
glauca, var. lutea, var. nidifera and 
var. pendula. What is the origin of 
the last five names and are the au- 
thors responsible for them? Also the 
writers have been careless in their cita- 
tion of authors. For example (p. 88) 
Abies brachyphylla var. umbellata is 
attributed to Wilson whereas Messrs. 
Dallimore and Jackson are responsible 
for this combination. Again (p. 298) 
Larix Principis-Rupprechtii is attrib- 
uted to Rehder and Wilson—it should 
be Mayr—and (p. 71) Taxus chinensis 
is attributed to Pilger, whereas Rehder 
is the author of this combination. The 
author of Cedrus libani (p. 178) should 
be Loudon not Barrelier. Important 
synonyms are frequently omitted, as 
for example, under Abies brachyphyl- 
la (p. 88) A. homolepis is mentioned 
only in the text; on page 311 under 
Picea alba one looks in vain for Picea 
glauca and (p. 324) under Picea ex- 
celsa likewise for Picea Abies. As the 
writers know, many modern authors 
consider these the correct names of 
the species mentioned. 

Here and there loose statements ap- 
pear. For instance (p. 287) Kara- 
futo is Saghalien, and not one of the 
Kurile Islands, and there is no ex- 


cuse for rendering the name of Japan’s 
most famous mountain “Susi-San” (p, 
134). The reference under Abies 
Mariesii (p. 113) to Pl. Wilson. 59 
should be Wilson, Conif. Taxads of 
Japan, page 59. On page 113 it igs 
stated that Abies sibirica has recent- 
ly been discovered in western Ching 
by Wilson. This is romance. The 
var. nephrolepis was found in Shengj 
by Purdom. Mis-statements handed 
down in literature through decades 
again appear, such as Siebold’s error 
in stating that Pinus parviflora oc- 
curs in the Kuriles (p. 429), that 
Cryptomeria (p. 184) (which is purely 
Japanese) is native of China and Japan, 
that Juniperus squamata occurs in Af- 
ghanistan. 


But more serious than these are the 
misleading statements that certain 
Conifers are not in cultivation. For 
example (p. 93) Abies  chensiensis 
“not in cultivation’; page 97, Abies 
Fargesii “does not appear to be in 
cultivation”; page 114, Abies nephro- 
lepis “not been introduced into culti- 
vation.” As a matter of fact these 
plants are growing in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, and a letter of inquiry would 
have elicited this information. In this 
connection it may interest the au- 
thors themselves to learn that Pinus 
ponderosa var. macrophylla (p. 440), 
and nearly every known Mexican Pine, 
is growing well in South Africa. 

On the vexed question of nomencla- 
ture and the use of proper names lit- 
tle need be said. The authors them- 
selves have not shown consistency in 
judgment. In genera like Larix and 
Pseudotsuga they have strained ef- 
fort to recognize every species, variety 
and form described. On the other 
hand, with the Chinese Piceas they 
have gone to the other extreme in 
lumping together. 


The gardeners and foresters of Great 
Britain and Ireland will find this vol- 
ume of great value though some will 
question the statement (p. 283) that 
Larix sibirica is a tree “doubtfully dis- 
tinct” from L. europaea. And surely 
the statement (p. 159) that Araucaria 
imbricata is the only South American 
tree hardy in Britain is scarcely accu- 
rate. What of certain species of 
Nothofagus? American readers must 
bear in mind that the statements of 
behavior of different species applies 
strictly to Europe and it does not net 
essarily follow that they are applica 
ble here. For instance, contrary to 
what the authors state (p. 402), m@ 
eastern North America Pinus koraiet- 
sis grows much faster than Pinus 
cembra and Tsuga caroliniana (p. 533) 
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grows as fast as Tsuga canadensis and 
js, moreover, a handsomer plant. 

The notes on diseases and details 
concerning woods and their economic 
yalue are of considerable importance. 
On page 33, under Phyllocladus, it is 
stated that the wood is easily worked. 
As a matter of fact that of P. rhom- 
poidalis, the Tasmanian Celery-top, 
turns the edge of ordinary tools, 

The book is well printed on good 
paper, but it would have helped the 
reader if at the head of each opposite 
page the name of the genus had been 
given instead of the reiteration of 
Pinaceae. The placing of Gink- 
goaceae at the end of the volume in- 
stead of before or immediately after 
Taxaceae rather suggests that this 
family was added as an after-thought. 
The index is full, the illustrations from 
photographs are very good, and the 
drawings excellent. On the whole the 
work is a very notable addition to the 
literature on Conifers and Taxads, its 
minor errors of commission and omis- 
sion notwithstanding. 


—E. H. WILSON. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





EXHIBITION BY LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS 





The Boston Society of Landscape 
Architects is planning a unique ex- 
hibit to be held in Horticultural Hall 
the last two weeks of February. This 
exhibition will consist of pictures 
showing many phases of gardening 
and landscape work. Some of the 
pictures haye been shown in many 
parts of the country and have attract- 
ed wide attention. In connection with 
the exhibition a series of lectures will 
be given, the tentative program being 
as follows: 

February 19, 8 p. m., Mr. Loring 
Underwood, on “Old New England 
Gardens,” illustrated by autochrome 
lantern slides. 

February 20, at 8 p. m., Mr. Fletch- 
et Steele on “Design in the Little Gar- 
den,” with lantern slides. 

Saturday, February 23, at 2:30 p. m., 
Mr. Harold Hill Blossom on “Plant- 
ing Composition in Garden Design,” 
illustrated by hand colored slides. 

February 26, at 8 p. m., Mr. Arthur 
A. Shurtleff, on “Metropolitan Plan- 
ning,” 

Tuesday, February 28, at 8 p. m., 
Mr. Robert M. Cram, on “Gardens of 
Tuscany.” 

The exhibition will be open to the 
Public without charge, and the lec- 
tures will be free. 


EVONYMUS RADICANS VEGETA 
AS A HEDGE 





Evonymus radicans vegeta has al- 
ready made a place for itself as a 
ground cover and for growing on stone 
and brick walls. No one can call it 
as beautiful as the English Ivy, and 
yet it seems to be the best substitute 
for that evergreen plant which can 
be grown in the latitude of New Eng- 
land. Few persons seem to have real- 
ized that this Evonymus can be used 
for fencing purposes, but the writer 
recently found it planted against a 
fence about ten feet high and covering 
it with a solid mass of green. To all 
intents and purposes an impenetrable 
hedge had been created; nothing but 
the green foliage showed, and the ef- 
fect was very satisfactory the whole 
year through. 

This Evonymus is a little slow in 
getting established and does not fruit 
for several years, but in the end it 


plants and more flowers are obtained 
if very little pruning is done. After the 
flowering season is over, I cut off the 
flower heads, but make no attempt to 
shorten back the stems. The plant 
is allowed to develop its natural habit, 
without any effort to shape it. Of 
course if the branches cross or rub or 
are too thick, it may be necessary to 
thin them occasionally. But the an- 
nual pruning to which most Hy- 
drangeas are subjected does much, in 
my opinion, to spoil this valuable 
shrub. 
—WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
Lancaster, Mass. 





THE HIBISCUS 





The Hibiscus best known to us in 
these colder latitudes is the Rose of 
Sharon, or Althaea, which grows into 
quite big specimens in favored loca- 
tions but winter kills very often with 
many. We also know the showy Hibis- 
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EVONYMUS RADICANS VEGETA IN THE FORM OF A HEDGE. 


becomes a splendid garden subject. It 
is really the fruiting form of Evony- 
mus radicans, which changes its en- 
tire appearance as it matures, the 
leaves becoming broader and more 
rounded than in the younger plants. 
The fruit, when it comes at last, is 
very handsome, resembling closely 
that of the common Bittersweet, which 
is the reason, of course, that nursery- 
men have dubbed the plant the Ever- 
green Bittersweet. 





PRUNING HYDRANGEAS 





I was interested in a note in a re- 
cent number of HORTICULTURE 
about pruning Hydrangea paniculata 
and its varieties. This article rather 
advocated hard pruning, but my expe- 
rience has shown that more shapely 


cus of our hardy borders, especially the 
improved types of H. Moscheutos, 
commonly called “Mallow Marvels,” 
with their immense showy flowers. 
Those of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit our warmer states, the 
West Indian islands, or Hawaii, have 
waxed eloquent over the floriferous- 
ness, the magnificence, and the won- 
derful variety of the Hibiscus seen 
there. These latter are all forms of 
H. rosa-sinensis, of Eastern origin and 
probably native of China. This very 
popular and widely grown variety was 
introduced to Great Britain as far back 
as 1731, and has been in much favor 
there for planting out, or for culture 
in large pots or tubs in the warm 
conservatory, the yariety Cooperi hav- 
ing the widest culture. H. rosa-sinen- 
sis is extremely variable; there are 
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both single and double forms, and the 
colors include scarlet, orange, yellow, 
variegated, and many intermediate 
shades. 

These Hibiscus are used to a con- 
siderable extent in subtropical bedding 
in the northern states, for which pur- 
pose they are well adapted. In old- 
fashioned greenhouses they are also 
often met with. As a house plant they 
have some. value, and they appear to 
resent drying heat less than the great 
majority of flowering plants. For suc- 
cessful house culture they need pots 
of good size, and a soil adaptable for 
the culture of Fuchsias, Callas, Pelar- 
goniums, or Heliotropes will answer 
very well for Hibiscus. In winter 
they should be kept somewhat drier, 
and as spring approaches the longer 
shoots can be headed back, some of 
the old surface soil removed, and a 
top dressing of good loam and well- 
decayed manure applied. Plants may 
be grown on the piazza in summer, or 
plunged in the garden, where occa- 
sional waterings can be given. 

—W. N. CRAIG. 

Weymouth, Mass. 





PLANTING REGAL LILY SEED 


The Regal Lily has proved to be 
one of the easiest of all Lilies to grow 
from seed. Moreover, seed is easily 
obtained now, and there is no reason 
why this wonderful flower should not 
become common in gardens every- 
where. When once established, it can 
be increased by division of the bulbs, 
and never manifests L. auratum’s un- 
pleasant habit of suddenly vanishing. 

Regal Lily seed can be sown in cold 
frames in April or May, or in green- 
houses and hotbeds in February. 
Seeds planted early under glass will 
make plants that can be set out of 
doors in May. The seeds should not 
be sown too thickly, as the seedlings 
are liable to damp off. They should 
be covered with not more than an 
eighth of an inch of sandy soil. 





PACHYSANDRA INDOORS 


For years I always had a little dish 
of ferns on my dining table, but I 
found it difficult to keep them in good 
condition for long at a time, and they 
frequently had to be renewed, at some 
expense. Now I go into the garden 
each autumn and cut some small 
branches of Pachysandra, which I 
place in a bowl of water on the table. 
Next I add a few sprays of Japanese 
Barberry or of Corralberry and have a 
center piece which keeps in good con- 
dition for months. —H. R. F. 


PERENNIALS 


Hall’s Amaryllis 


Lycoris squamigera is the proper 
name of the plant which is commonly 
known as Hall’s Amaryllis. It has 
been recommended rather freely by 
some garden experts, and is a good 
garden subject in its place, but its 
habits must be understood and it must 
be handled with due discretion if it is 
to prove at all worth while. The plant 
grows from a bulb and throws up 
leaves in the spring like most other 
plants. These leaves soon die down, 
however, and nothing remains to mark 
the position of the plant until flower 
shoots appear and push up quickly to 
the height of a foot. The attractive 
rosy lilac flowers are borne at the top 
of the stems, without any foliage to 
give relief. Grown by themselves, 
they look almost embarrassingly naked. 

The only way to have this plant 
make a good appearance is to use it 
in connection with some low-growing 
plant like Tufted Pansies or Forget- 
me-nots, or perhaps annuals like Sweet 
Alyssum, and there is always the dan- 
ger of disturbing the plants during 
the interim between the loss of the 
leaves and the appearance of the flow- 
er stems. Jycoris squamigera is not 
as hardy as many perennials, and a 
reasonable amount of covering is need- 
ed for the beds or borders where it is 
planted. 


Blue Perennials 


There never seems to be a sufficient 
number of good blue perennials to 
satisfy the demands of garden lovers. 
Yet when a list of attractive kinds 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA. 


is compiled, one finds that the num. 
ber is larger than might be expected 
Delphiniums, of course, stand high jp 
the list, but there are great differences 
not only in varieties but in strains of 
the same variety. Probably there 
is no more delightful Larkspur for 
the average garden than Queen of the 
Blues, which grows from eighteen to 
twenty-two inches high, and has ap 
excellent habit. This is one of the 
best Larkspurs for cutting. Blue But. 
terfly is another and somewhat dwarf. 
er variety, with a very compact habit 
This is the variety to choose when a 
bedding form of Delphinium is de. 
sired. Both Queen of the Blues and 
Blue Butterfly are so nearly alike in 
shade that they can be grown as com. 
panions when desired, and if the seed 
is sown early, under glass, the plants 
will flower the same year. 

Anchusas lack the grace and dainti- 
ness of the Delphiniums, but the color 
of the flowers is unsurpassed. Both 
the Dropmore variety, with dark blue 
blossoms, and the variety Opal, which 
is sky blue in color, are remarkably 
fine plants. Even the older A. italica 
is a very satisfactory perennial, and 
grows readily from seeds. Anchusas 
are difficult to move when well grown, 
but are readily transferred when small, 
for which reason growing them from 
seed is rather preferable to buying 
started plants. 

Aconitums are on a par with Del 
phiniums in stateliness, and flower 
over a long period of time. The new 
A. Wilsonii which often grows six feet 
high and has pale blue flowers, is prob- 
ably the finest of all. The older kinds, 
however, like Spark’s variety, dark 
blue, and A. rostratum, pale blue, are 
good. 





EARLY FLOWERING ROSES 


The present interest in Roses @ 
cludes not only the bush varieties of 
the Rose garden but also the shrubby 
kinds which belong more properly # 
the shrub border. In this class at 
three Asiatic Roses, which flower very 
early in the season. One of them 
Rosa Ecae, opened its first flowers @ 
the Arnold Arboretum on May 21 last 
year, which was one day ahead of Rost 
Hugonis and Rosa omeiensis. Ros 
Ecae is still rare in gardens, but & 
serves wide distribution. A native of 
Afghanistan and Turkestan, it #4 
large, fast-growing shrub, with small, 
lustrous leaves, strongly and pleasantly 
fragrant throughout the season, ™ 
pale yellow flowers about an inch ® 
diameter. The flowers are paler ® 
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color, slightly smaller, and less crowd- 
ed on the branches than those of R. 
Hugonis, but it is a more vigorous and 
satisfactory plant and the persistent 
and unusual fragrance of the foliage 
greatly adds to its value. 

Rosa omeiensis, which is common 
on the mountains of western China, 
gets its name from Mt. Omei, one of 
the sacred mountains of the Empire. 
It is a hardy, fast-growing shrub with 
erect stems covered with bright red 
prickles and white fragrant flowers 
hardly an inch in diameter, which are 
followed by handsome red fruits on 
elongated, yellow, fleshy stalks. In 
its native country this Rose sometimes 
grows to a height of 25 feet. A good 
hedge for New England gardens might 
be made with it. 





THE YUCCA 





There are many Yuccas, but only 
one (Yucca filamentosa) which is. com- 
mon in eastern gardens. This kind 
makes itself conspicuous at this season 
because it is evergreen, its swordlike 
leaves standing out in sharp contrast 
against the snow. Yucca filamentosa 
is very dependable. At night the flow- 
ers give off a delicious perfume, a fact 
of which many garden makers are 
ignorant, as the blooms are prac- 
tically scentless during the day. The 
plant will live in a spot which is rather 
heavily shaded, but must have a posi- 
tion exposed to full sunlight if it is 
to flower freely. It prefers a sandy 
loam, and will thrive in a dry situa- 
tion. Propagation is easily effected 
by offsets. 


GLADIOLI 





American Gladiolus Society 


The executive committee of the 
American Gladiolus Society held an 
important meeting at Rochester, N. 
Y., January 18 and 19. One of the 
most far-reaching decisions made was 
one to start on a Gladiolus symposium 
similar to the one conducted by the 
Peony and Iris societies. The follow- 
ing committee has been appointed 
to work out this symposium: Mr. B. 
R. Bales, of Circleville, Ohio; Mr. Wil- 
liam Edwin Clark, Sharon, Mass.; Mr. 
C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich.; Mrs. 
A. H. Austin, Ravenna, Ohio, and 
Prof. Tomlinson, of Guelph, Ont. 

It was decided to take definite ac- 
tion for a better classification of varie- 
ties and a satisfactory scale of points. 
It was also decided to disseminate more 
information about Gladioli through 
bulletins and lectures. It was the 
opinion of the committee that trial 
gardens should be established, one if 
possible in New England. 

After some discussion it was voted 
to allow commercia] displays and the 
taking of orders at exhibitions under 
proper regulations. 

Although no definite decision was 
reached, it is probable that the next 
annual show of the society will be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa. 





New England Society 


The next meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society will be held 





— 





YUCCA FILAMENTOSA, 


at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Monday, 
February 11. The subject to be dis- 
cussed is “Judging Gladioli.” The 
speakers will be’ W. N. Craig, ‘of Wey- 
mouth, Mass.; H. E. Meader, of Dover, 
N. H., and F. O. Shepardson,-of Mans- 
field, Mass. 





The “Best” Gladioli 


Mr. Forman T. McLean, plant phys- 
iologist at the Rhode Island State Ex- 
periment Station at Kingston, R. L., 
writes as follows: 

“About the ten best ‘Glads.’ I asked 
the question of Donald Briggs, a 
wholesale grower at Del Monte, Mon- 
terey, Calif. He has the advantage 
of wide experience in selling to the 
trade and also gets the reaction of 
most of the visitors to the Del Monte 
Inn. He lists the following as the best 
ten: Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Peters, Marie Kunderd, 
Prince of Wales, Golden Measure, 
W. H. Phipps, Alice Tiplady, Purple 
Glory, Geraldine Farrar, Scarlet Prin- 
ceps, Byron L. Smith, and Pythia. I 
do not fully agree with him, but value 
his opinion, as he is quite impartial, 
has no varieties of his own to push, 
and judges all for what he thinks will 
be their value in the trade.” 





Mr. Louis G. Rowe, the well known 
Gladiolus grower, who has been located 
for some years in North Woburn, 
Mass., has purchased the Grange 
Nurseries, formerly operated by Ells- 
worth Brown, at Seabrook, N. H., and 
will operate them under the name of 
the Seabrook Nurseries, specializing in 
new and rare -Gladioli. 





GROWING SALPIGLOSSIS 





‘Salpiglossis:is-a patrician among an- 
nuals, The plants have a regal air 
that is one of their charms, and the 
colors are exceedingly rich. Salpi- 
glossis is rather particular about the 
treatment which it receives, but is 
worth a little coddling. At their best 
the plants often grow ‘two feet high, 
and flower with great profusion, but 
to give such results they must have 
a deep, light, rich soil, and receive an 
abundance of sunlight. It is best to 
start the seeds in boxes of earth in the 
house or in a cold frame. Many ama- 
teurs get good results by transferring 
the plants when very small to small 
pots, one plant to a pot. Care must 
be taken not to overwater Salpiglossis 
when plants are being raised indoors, 
or in cold frames, and to keep an even 
temperature without any attempt at 
forcing. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















The State of New Jersey is being 
advertised in rather an unusual way. 
Mr. W. H. Waite, the well-known 
Dahlia grower, has put out a list of 
Dahlias under such names as Jersey’s 
Beauty, Jersey’s Emperor, Jersey’s 
Gem, Jersey’s Jewel, Jersey’s King, 
Jersey’s Radiant and Jersey’s Rose. 
One of these, Jersey’s Beauty, has al- 
ready taken very high rank, having 
been given a certificate by the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society last year, as well 
as winning several gold medals and 
the highest award at Storrs, Conn. 
This decorative Dahlia, a fine pink in 
color, and growing on very long, stiff 
stems, is a model towards which other 
hybridizers can well afford to work 
and will carry the name of Jersey to 
many parts of the world. 

The name, however, is not being 
confined to Dahlias, for in C. H. 
Totty’s new catalogue the Viola, which 
was originated by T. A. Weston, asso- 
ciate editor of the Florists’ Exchange, 
is being featured under the name of 
Jersey Gem.. Mr. Weston, like most 
Englishmen, has a fondness for Violas, 
and in this interesting production has 
given American gardeners a plant 
which ought to prove of no little value, 





especially for hedging and bedding 
purposes. It is dwarf, like the Tufted 
Pansies, but makes a vigorous, bushy 
growth, and seems to be hardy. In 
Mr. Weston’s own garden it grows 
in light soil and blooms from May 
to the end of the season, with flowers 
pale violet in color, slightly perfumed, 
and carried on six-inch stems. 

Mr. Weston says that the plant will 
thrive in any good garden soil, but 
likes a little feeding with rotted leaves 
and thoroughly well decayed manure, 
as well as a little extra attention in the 
matter of watering if the weather is 
very dry. He emphasizes the fact, 
however, that all Violas, unlike the 
true Violets, demand a _ generous 
amount of sunshine, and will not bloom 
well in shady places. 


The season’s new catalogues, which 
are fast accumulating on my desk, de- 
scribe many interesting novelties, some 
of which I have seen growing and 
others which are new to me. I am 
interested to find that the new Rose 
Sensation, which was originated by 
Joseph H. Hill, of Richmond, Ind., 
and is being put out this season for 
the first time, is listed as a garden 





THE NEW CRIMSON ROSE SENSATION. 


Rose. It was originated, no doubt, 
for the purpose of providing a better 
crimson Rose for greenhouse purposes 
than is now on the market, but its 
parentage seems to guarantee its avail- 
ability for the home garden. In any 
event, it ought to keep its color better 
and prove more satisfactory than most 
of the European introductions of this 
color which have been tried out here. 
Sensation came from a cross between 
Premier and Hoosier Beauty, both 
well-known varieties. It is larger than 
the former, and has long, pointed buds, 
Moreover,—and this point is very 
much in its favor,—it has much fra- 
granice. 

Another Rose novelty is Souvenir 
de Georges Pernet. This Rose has 
already been tried out to some extent 
and has proved very satisfactory as 
a bedding Rose. It is to be described 
as a red Rose, and yet it is suffused 
with a golden orange which makes it 
difficult to give a true word picture of 
its appearance. 

More attention seems to be given 
in the catalogues to the Polyantha or 
Baby Rambler Roses. This is a class 
of Roses which amateurs may well 
adopt, even though they have had dif- 
ficulty growing the more showy hy- 
brid Teas. The Baby Ramblers bloom 
practically the entire summer, and al- 
though neither plants nor flowers are 
large, they have a peculiar charm of 
their own. 

This year’s introductions include the 
Chatillon Rose, silver crimson in col- 
or, shading to white in the center, 
which is said to be unusually satisfac- 
tory for cut flower work. LaFayette 
is rather an unusual Baby Rambler, 
having flowers as large as Paul’s Scar- 
let Climber. The flowers of most 
varieties are much smaller. Garden 
makers who are interested in the Poly- 
antha type of Roses will not go astray 
if they use those mentioned, and, in 
addition, Orleans, rosy red; Phyllis, 
carmine pink; Jessie, crimson; Kath 
erine Zeimet, pure white; Erna Tesch 
endorff, deep crimson; Echo, blush and 
very free flowering. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums, which have 
grown in favor with the coming of 
the newer and finer kinds, appear i 
several novel forms this season. Thete 
are some particularly good singles 
among the new kinds. In Mr. Totty’s 
catalogue some very precise directioms 
are given for success with the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, with which 
the average garden maker is just be 
ginning to get acquainted. Mr. Totty 
says: “Plant them in a rich, well- 
drained piece of ground, setting out 
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the plants a foot apart and pinching 
them once or twice during the months 
of May and June. They will branch 
out and make beautiful bushes, and 
give the cultivator more return for the 
labor expended than any plant in the 
garden.” 

A method of protecting all hardy 
Chrysanthemums during the winter is 
also worth quoting: “After they are 
through flowering, about the middle of 
November, cut the dead stalks down 
to within two or three inches of the 
ground. Cover the crowns over with 
dry leaves to a depth of three or four 
inches and then place chicken wire or 
evergreen boughs over these leaves to 
prevent them from blowing away. Be 
sure that all danger of frost is past 
before this covering is removed in the 
early spring, and you will find your 
plants will come through with practi- 
cally no losses.” 





AGAINST FREE SEEDS 





Dear Sir: 

I have just read with considerable 
concern one of the items in a January 
issue under the heading “The Talk of 
the Day” which refers to the bill to 
be introduced by Representative J. W. 
Langley of Kentucky, endeavoring to 
make the Free Seed Appropriation a 
permanent part of the laws. I believe 
your magazine should come out strong- 
ly against the sentiment in favor of 
free seeds. I consider this one of the 
biggest pieces of fraud in agricultural 
legislation. If it is not a fraud it cer- 
tainly is a waste of money. If superi- 
or seeds were being sent out that 
would be justification, perhaps, for the 
existence of the law, but as the fund 
was administered for the past twenty 
years this was not the case; in a great 
number of cases inferior seeds were 
sent out. Oftentimes name labels were 
mixed, and in some cases the seeds 
Were so poor that the person who used 
them lost his time as well as_his 
patience. 

Practically all wide-awake organiza- 
tions worked against the free seed bill 
before it was repealed. I have refer- 
ence to granges, farmers’ clubs, horti- 
cultural groups and other agricultural 
Organizations, and I believe they should 
be notified through magazines such as 
HORTICULTURE and others that 
the free seed proposition is liable to 
come up again. 

Sincerely yours, 


—S. P. HOLLISTER, 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn. 


PRUNING SHRUBS 





Kinds Which Are Helped or Injured by Winter Trimming 





There is a great temptation at this 
season when the fruit trees are being 
trimmed to cut back the shrubbery 
as well. Unless, however, one has an 
accurate knowledge of the blooming 
habits of shrubs, much damage is like- 
ly to be done, for the reason that many 
kinds make their flower buds the year 
before the blossoms open. If shrubs 
having this habit are pruned now, 
many, if not all, of the buds will be 
sacrificed. This applies to such well- 
known shrubs as Deutzias, Spiraeas, 
Forsythias, Lilacs, the Mock Oranges, 
Weigelas and Viburnums. The right 
time to prune these shrubs is immedi- 
ately after the flowering season is over. 

There are a few shrubs, however, 
most of those flowering late in the 
season, which make their buds the 
same year. They may be trimmed in 
the winter or early spring. Hydran- 
gea paniculata and its variety grandi- 
flora are conspicuous examples. The 
different varieties of Ceanothus also 
flowers on new wood, as well as most 
of the Hypericums, Rose of Sharon 
(Althea) and the Desmodiums. The 
Flowering Cherries, Plums and Crab- 
apples may be pruned lightly at this 
season if arly pruning is necessary. 
Some cutting back will be needed to 
develop shapely specimens, but when 
the trees are well grown, cutting should 
be done very moderately. 

The Japanese Quince is a shrub 
which often needs some winter prun- 
ing because of its tendency to make 
many weak shoots. Unless this shrub 
is kept thinned to a few vigorous 
branches it will not flower profusely. 

All thinning should consist in cut- 
ting out weak and old canes close to 
the ground. Nothing is accomplished 
by merely snipping off the ends of the 
branches. When old and exhausted 
growths are removed, space is created 
for the development of new, vigorous 
canes. Unless new wood is kept com- 
ing along, some shrubs will bloom only 
sparsely. This is especially true of the 
Forsythias. When given ample room, 
one plant will often make shoots six 
feet long in a single season, and each 
shoot will be covered with blooms the 
following spring. If these shoots are 
cut back to within two or three eyes 
of the base as soon as the flowering 
season is over, they will make an abun- 
dance of new wood and set scores of 
buds. Spiraeas also need rather more 





thinning than most shrubs. They will 
not do well unless the exhausted shoots 
are kept cut out. 





THE ORNAMENTAL BLUE- 
BERRY 


—__— 


Dear Sir: 


In the December 1 issue of HOR- 
TICULTURE appeared an article on 
the High Bush Blueberry that I read 
with much interest inasmuch as my 
own experience with it might prove 
interesting to those who do not have 
it in their collections. Over twenty 
years ago, eafly in the spring, this 
bush attracted my attention. It was 
then about two feet high and was a 
beautiful sight, completely covered as 
it was with the small, bell-shaped 
flowers appearing as they do before 
the leaves opened. I thought so well 
of it that early in the following sea- 
son I dug it up and planted it on my 
place, where it has done extremely well 
ever since. 

Quite by accident I discovered a few 
years ago that it stood shearing well, 
since which time I have grown it in 
the form of a ball. It stands now 
about four feet high and about the 
same in diameter. I shear it perhaps 
four or five times during the growing 
season. It is not a very rampant 
grower, rather irregular; that is to say, 
some of the twigs will grow out some 
eight or nine inches, others not so 
much. It remains very solid and com- 
pact throughout the season, a solid 
mass with very close-growing leaves, 
and is much admired by visitors to my 
place, who invariably exclaim, “What 
is that beautiful green ball!” As a 
result of the shearing there is a very 
compact mass of small twigs, more so, 
I think, than in any hedge I ever saw, 
which makes me think it should make 
avery desirable hedge. I do not know 
whether it is ever used for that pur- 
pose or not, but sometimes in looking 
at its mass of closely interwoven twigs 
the wish comes to my mind that I had 
such a hedge. 

All through the summer months the 
foliage, a beautiful shade of lightish 
green, is very pleasing to the eye, but 
it is in the autumn, when the leaves 
turn red, that it takes on its greatest 
beauty with its mass of fiery red foli- 
age; and the remarkable thing about 
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it is the length of time the leaves con- 
tinue to hang on after they have 
turned. To those who have never 
grown this shrub I should say, “Give 
it a trial; it will please you.” 


—F. J. FAY. 
Danbury, Conn. 





DAHLIAS AS CUT FLOWERS 


In the current issue of the bulletin 
of the American Dahlia Society, Mr. 
Hartley T. Perle, of Lebanon, Ohio, 
makes some very interesting state- 
ments about the handling of Dahlias 
as cut flowers. He says: 

“Even the worst keeping varieties 
of Dahlias conservatively grown and 
cut at the proper stage of develop- 
ment will average up pretty well with 
other flowers for keeping qualities. 
Yet I have heard statements to the 
effect that the new Dahlias are very 
poor keepers as cut flowers, and my 
experience has been to the contrary. 
It is possible that these impressions 
have been gathered from looking at 
Dahlia exhibitions. 

“At the 1923 Cincinnati Garden Club 
Dahlia Show the writer saw many 
wilted flowers within a half hour after 
the opening of the show. Four hours 
later there were a great many more 
wilted ones. The atmospheric condi- 
tions of that day were unfavorable to 
the keeping of flowers. A critical ob- 
server might not get a good impres- 
sion as to the keeping qualities of our 
new varieties. It would be well if all 
wilted flowers in a Dahlia exhibit were 
thrown out by the judges rather than 
allowed to remain to create unfavor- 
able and wrong impressions. 

“Those familiar with the growing of 
good Dahlias know that water judi- 
ciously applied will produce excellent 
results. Like most good things, how- 
ever, watering may be overdone. 

“One of the results of overwatering 
or keeping the ground saturated con- 
tinually is that the blooms are liable 
to wilt soon after cutting. In the 
writer’s opinion, watering should be 
practiced only when the plants need it, 
and then done very thoroughly, in- 
deed. The plants should be kept grow- 
ing at a moderate rate. This will not 
result in the largest possible blooms, 
but I have grave doubt as to whether 
such monstrous blooms as now seem 
to take most of the prizes in our shows 
are real improvements. I believe a 
moderately large flower that will keep 
in perfect condition for at least a day 
is far better.” 


ey 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Tibouchina semidecandra 


There are few more attractive green- 
house plants than this species of Tibou- 
china, commonly known as Lasiandra 
or Pleroma macranthum. This is pos- 
sibly the most desirable species of 
Tibouchina because of its large deep 
violet-purple flowers. A denizen of 
Brazil, like most of its compeers, it is 
a strong grower, requiring ample quar- 
ters for its full development. It is 
adapted best to pillar and _ trellis- 
trained specimens. It is particularly 
effective when trained to a cross sec- 
tion end of the greenhouse, thus show- 
ing off its large handsome flowers to 
perfection. 

The individual flowers do not last 
long, but this short-coming is made 
up by an abundance of successive 
flowers taking their place for an in- 
definite period. For cut flower pur- 
poses it is not well fitted, as the flow- 
ers wilt quickly. 


Zygopetulum Mackayi 


There are said to be about fifty spe- 
cies in the genus to which this Orchid 
belongs, but in greenhouses here in 
America one seldom sees any of them, 
except the species Mackayi, of 
which there are several varieties. The 
name comes from Zygos, a yoke, and 
petalon, a petal, referring to the man- 
ner in which the two parts of the 
flower are united or yoked together. 

This Orchid is not at all difficult to 
grow, and flowering as it does, from 
Christmas until well into January, it 
is all the more acceptable. Further- 
more, it is one of the very few Orchids 
that have a fair share of blue in the 
markings of the flowers. I should not 
be surprised if it did well under win- 
dow culture. 

Z. Mackayi may be propagated by 
cutting through the rhizome between 
the old pseudobulbs, where a good eye 
shows. The eyes have to be started 
in a much higher temperature than 
established plants need. We grow 
them in a greenhouse, which quite 
often on cold nights drops to 40 de- 
grees; but cut pieces must have a 
night temperature of not less than 
60 degrees, until they start into active 
growth. 

For a compost to grow them in 
we use a tough, fibry peat, adding a 
little light brown Osmundine, and 
sphagnum moss, with about a fourth 


- sponging with soapy water. 


part of broken charcoal, and rather 
coarse, sharp sand. A little inch bone 
may be mixed through the compost 
We give ample drainage and have the 
soil about level with the rim of the 
pot. When the receptacle is well filled 
with roots the plants may be stimp. 
lated with manure water in weak doses, 
about once a week. 

Scale is liable to find lodgment on 
the leaves, but may be removed by 
Shading 
is necessary from about the end of 
February until October 1, but it should 
never be heavy, and is best if movable. 
A moist atmosphere is at all times nec. 
essary, and abundance of ventilation 
during the hot months of summer. 


—GEORGE F. STEWART. 
Waltham, Mass. 





BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


How can I develop a blue color in 
my tubbed Hydrangeas? 


Several different methods are prac- 
ticed to make Hydrangeas blue. One 
involves the use of iron filings in the 
soil, but no definite proportions seem 
to have been worked out. In prac- 
tice it has been found that an ounce 
of alum dissolved in five gallons of 
hot water, and applied when cold, will 
intensify the blue shade. The alum 
water should be given at eight or ten- 
day intervals, but always after the soil 
has been moistened with plain water. 
Cuttings from a blue plant which are 
grown in other soil are very likely to 
have a pink hue. 





WINDOW BOX PLANTS 


Most of the window boxes which I 
see contain either Geraniums or Petu- 
nias. What other plants can be used 
for window and porch boxes? 


In planning a window box, one must 
keep in mind the location. If but little 
sun is obtained, one must rely largely 
on foliage plants, like Ferns, Vinca, 
Wandering Jew and foliage Geraniums, 
although flowers can be obtained from 
a few plants, especially Tuberous Root- 


ed Begonias and Fuchsias. Many 
more plants are available for boxes 
in sunny situations, but Petunias are 
not easily surpassed, especially the 
pink variety known as Rosy Morn and 
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the newer blue kinds.- Among other 
flowering plants available are Phlox 
Drummondii, Ageratum, Nasturtiums, 
Verbenas, Lantanas, Lobelias, Sweet 
Alyssum, Pot Marigolds and Portu- 
lacas. Some trailing plant, like Vinca 
or Wandering Jew, will also be needed 
to trim the front of these boxes, unless 
a flowering vine, like Thunbergia, 
sometimes called Black-Eyed Susan, 
be used. 





ASPIDISTRA BLOSSOMS 





Dear Sir: In a recent number you 
had an article on the Aspidistra, but 
said nothing about its flowers. It 
blooms, a flower of purplish dark 
red, and the bloom is close to the 
earth, at the lower part of a stem. 
Some years ago | had it blooming 
here in my home. In Japan and in 
India I’ve seen it with many blooms. 
The Japanese Aspidistra is quite yel- 
low in broad stripes. It will not min- 
gle well with the dark green of India, 
strange to say. 

—CLARA VAN RODERE. 





THE IRIS AUREA 





The Iris Aurea (synonyms: Aurora, 
Aurore, Californica, Canary Bird, 
Stump, Yellow Perfection, etc.) is an 
old variety but is still the most im- 
portant yellow Iris in our gardens. It 
is a moderate grower, sometimes, but 
not usually, reaching a height of 30 
inches, and its value is for massing 
effect rather than for the individual 
flower, which is of medium size and 
without fragrance. Its origin is uncer- 
tain, but as our first record of it is 
in the garden of the famous M. Jacques 
at the Royal Domain, Neuilly, near 
Paris, it has been credited to this pio- 
neer Iris breeder. It was listed by the 
furseryman Lemon in 1839 and by 
the Old Colony Nurseries in Plymouth, 
Mass., as early as 1854. 

It is interesting to note that this old 
Massachusetts nursery had in those 
days collections of Iris which would 
have put most general: nurserymen of 
the present day to shame, and it is 
through these nurseries and that of 
Mr. Hovey between 1850 and 1860 
that many of the best Irises reached 
this country. 

Aurea is now known by one name 
or another wherever Iris are grown 
and in its long career had practically 
No rival until the advent of Sherwin 
Wright. While this new variety has 
been claimed by some as superior, that 
is largely a matter of opinion. The 
ofgial rating of the A. I. S..is 7.4, 


. 2 of the 23 jurors having voted on it. 


s 


‘This is certainly a very fair vote if 


the individual flower only is considered 
and if we have in mind the possibili- 
ties that some day a clear yellow the 
size of Pallida Dalmatica will be pro- 
duced, but I feel that for its present- 
day value in the garden it deserves a 
rating of at least 8.0. 

We particularly need yellows in the 
garden picture and Aurea and the 
lighter Flavescens can be used in large 
quantities. Officially Aurea is de- 
scribed as an empire yellow. It has 
faint brownish veins that sometimes 
make the fall look rather lighter, and 
has good fall foliage. It is a mid- 
season or late mid-season bloomer. 


—JOHN C. WISTER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





POLYGONUMS 





Some of the nurserymen are featur- 
ing the climbing Polygonum baldshu- 
anicum, which is an excellent climber, 
flowering a little later than Clematis 
paniculata, and being in some ways 
superior to that well-known plant. 
The flowers of this Polygonum are 
white or pink, and are borne in pan- 
icles. After the petals faJl, the calyxes 
keep their pink color for a long time, 
and the seeds, which soon ripen, are 
very attractive to birds. 

This is a Polygonum which can be 
recommended highly, something which 
no one can say truthfully about sev- 
eral of the herbaceous kinds, especially 
P. sachalinense. The latter is an ex- 
tremely strong growing plant. It dies 
down to the ground every year, but 
in the course of the summer often 
reaches a height of ten feet. It is 
fairly smothered with tiny white flow- 
ers for a season, and proves very at- 
tractive to the bees. At first one might 
consider it a highly desirable plant, 
but within a year or two it is found 
to be throwing up shoots in all direc- 
tions, many of them several feet from 
the main plant. 





Nurserymen &Lawnwork 4/73) 
American Farm Machine Co. Weg 
2584 University Ave. 8.E. WS 
Minneapolis Minn, 
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GIANT NYMPH 


and FANCY BULBS in small lots 
Correspondence invited 


SUNSET VIEW GLADIOLUS 
GARDEN 
Main St. and Broadway 
Stoneham, Mass. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 








KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


V4 





We have just received from the 
Gersdorff Testing Gardens, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the following report 
on the new GIANT-FLOWERING 
GLADIOLUS “MAURICE FULD”: 

Glad. Maurice Fuld scored as an 
Exhibition variety 96 . (points); 
Commercial variety, 94. Remarks: 
“MAURICE FULD” is going to be 
hard to beat. Chas, E. F. Gersdorff. 

The color is rich rose pink (rose 
doree), with a bloteh of tyrian 
rose on a pure white throat. 

From F. H. Stevens, the well- 
oe amateur grower, Laconia, 


“I like ‘Maurice Fuld’ very much. It 
grew large for me; blooms 6 inches 
in diameter, a size only equalled by Pink 
Wonder and Coleman’s Giant Nymph.” 

Only a limited number of young, 
first size bulbs will be offered this 
season. My supply was exhausted 
very early last season. 

I also have a fine stock of the wonder- 
ful new yellow prim., “Souvenir’ (Jonk- 
heer), to offer in planting sizes. First 
Class Certificate awarded by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society last August. 


SUNNYSIDE GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
L. Merton Gage, Propr. 
NATICK, MASS. 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


“Gain a Year” Combinations, selected from our lists of the best new varieties 


Variety 
Golden Measure 
Gold 
Butterboy 
Golden Butterfly 
Richard Diener 
Diener’s White 


Anna Eberius 
Sweet Lavender 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 


wes 1-9-3 -1-9-3 


1%” up %”tol1” Bulblets Price 
3 5 


woS ann ces 


ENTIRE COLLECTION AS ABOVE, PREPAID FOR $11.00—TWO, $20.00 
As some of large sizes are limited we reserve right to fill order 
to value with smaller sizes quoted should we be out any single item. 


Send for our special lists, all sizes and bulblets: 
Mr. W. H. Phipps, Carbone, Bennett, Fern Kyle, etc, 


F. C. HORNBERGER - 





HAMBURG, NEW YORK 
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[Burpee’s New Sweet Pea 


THE 
PRESIDENT 
HARDING 


Named by special permission of the Late 
PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES 


A distinct new color in Sweet Peas 


Peach Red 


A sturdy doer. Produces large, well-formed 
flowers on long, stout stems in great abun- 
dance. 


Awarded the ONLY SILVER MEDAL for 
the most meritorious new Sweet Pea by the 
American Sweet Pea Society. 


Awarded the ONLY CERTIFICATE OF 
MERIT for two years by the National Sweet 
Pea Society of Great Britain. 


THE ONLY AMERICAN SWEET PEA 
that has ever received the Award of Merit of 
the English Sweet Pea Society. 


THE PRESIDENT HARDING, the great- 
est new Sweet Pea, is exclusively Burpee’s 
and cannot be purchased elsewhere. 


Pkt. (15 seeds) 25c; 3 pkts. 60c; % 
oz. $5.00 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO, 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


oz. $2.75; 

















Good Books to Own 


Historic Trees of Massachusetts. James Ray- 
mond Simmons 


Garden Whimseys. Charlotte Ryder Lomas 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 


Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Dur- 
yea : 

Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. 
son Wright 

House Piants and How to Grow Them, P. T\ 


The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. 
E. C. Hillborn 


Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White 


Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. 
A. J. Macself 


A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred C. Hottes.. 
A Little Book of Annuals, Alfred C. Hottes.... 
Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred C. Hottes. 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Francis King 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers 


aerate Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. C. H. 
out 


‘iceman in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward 
Harding 


The Rose in America. J. Horace McFarland.... 
My Growing Garden. J. Horace McFarland 
Gardening in California. Sydney B. Mitchell... 


ern 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Visit 
Rose Catalog Nursery 


This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the larg- 
est and most complete colleetion of Roses in America. 
Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed 
to those who intend to plant roses. Ready to mail in 
February. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hun- 
dred thousand rose plants in several hundred vari- 
eties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 
plants. 

In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything 
for the complete planting of every style of garden. 
Please let us have your list of wants for prices. 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers, 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


acne! 
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Standardized 
Plant Names 


The One Book which gives— 





The correct spelling and capitaliza- 
tion of the names of plants. 


The proper plural forms. 


The accepted common and botani- 
cal names. 


The authorized lists of the Rose, 
Peony, Iris, Dahlia and Gladi- 


olus societies. 


A working manual for everyone who 
deals with plants in a commercial way 
or as an amateur. 


Price, $5.00 
Mailed postpaid from this office 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass: 
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AAAI LAINE SAN MIE 
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ILSONS 
OK KF 


i PLANT SPRAY 




















Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbis. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


CredreiMiagn 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





(If you want an uncut copy ef this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 





City or Town 


ry State 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


- Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A New ‘Taxus 


from Hicks 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA HICKSII 


This newcomer has been growing in our nurs- 
eries for several years, but not in sufficient 
quantity to introduce to the trade. 


ONE OF THE FINEST 
UPRIGHT EVERGREENS 


ever presented to American gardens. Prof, L. H. 
Bailey, in his new book ‘‘Cultivated Ever- 
greens,’’ says it is perfectly hardy at Arnold 
Arboretum. Taxus cuspidata Hicksii was named 
by E. H. Wilson and described in the Bulletin 
of the Arnold Arboretum. 
1 to 1% foot Plants 
$5 each 
Balled and Burlapped 
We have only a limited quantity of saleable plants 


and suggest that you make reservation at once— 
shipment to be made in early spring. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 




































GLADIOLI 


Our January dollar sale has been very popular, 
so we have decided to offer in February these 
remarkable values. You may also order any 
from the January list, all 144-inch bulbs. Any 
item below for $1.00; add ten cents for postage 
and insurance. 



















12 Alice Tiplady 15 Bertrex 

25 America 15 Herada 

12 Azur 15 Principine 

8 Salmon Beauty (K) 10 Pink Perfection 
5 Epheus (K) 15 Prince of Wales 





8 Gov. Hanley (K) 
8 Golden West 6 Tempa (K) 
12 Aniline (K) 15 Niagara 

40 Garden Mixture 


‘‘New England Quality’’ 
SAUNDERS GARDENS 


B. M. & M. E. Latham 
MANSFIELD, MASS. 


15 Soleil d’Or 
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Dignified, Exclusive 

Profession not overrun 

with competitors. 

Crowd: th opportun- 

ity for money-making and 

big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 

comes attained by experts. Easy 

to master under our correspondence methods. 

Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 

uates in getting started and developing their 

businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 








Seabrook Nurseries 
Louis G. Rowe, Prop. 


Seabrook, N. H. 


PREPAID PRICES 
HIGH QUALITY STOCK 
GUARANTEED 100% TRUE 


Each Dozen 
Louise 20e $2.25 
Jewell 25e 3.00 
B. L. Smith 25e 2.50 
Pink Wonder 25e 2.50 
Rose Ash 25e 2.50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 10c 1.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 40c - 4.50 
D. McKibbin 12e 1.25 
Gold 60c 7.00 
Purple Glory 50e 5.00 
Alice Tiplady 10e_ 1.00 
Golden Measure 25c 2.50 
E. J. Shaylor 12e 61.25 


Our list contains many other 
choice varieties at attractive 
prices. Sent immediately upon 
request. 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 


Glad. Greetings from New England 

12 of Fischer’s Best Introductions 
Bulb of Dr. R. T. Jackson 

-and 12 bulblets $.50 

Ethelyn 50 


Harmonia 
Henry C. Goehl 
John Alden 
Sorhia Fischer 
Mrs. William E. Clark 
Prima Donna . 
Priscilla Alden 
Rose Mist, $2.00 (No bulblets yet) 
Sunnymede and 12 bulblets 1.00 
12 bulbs and 144 bulblets at 10 times 
the price of 1 bulb and 12 bulblets. 
Large bulb of Mrs. Frederick C. 
Peters and 12 bulblets $1.50 
(Best Glad Grown—Resembles. a beautiful 
Orchid) 

N. E. grown bulbs are the best in the world 
Send for List of 100 Best Glads 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede - - 


eeERRRRRK 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Sharon, Mass. 
ORISSA ai De ae 





GLADIOLUS 
Now is your chance! Have a por- 
tion of my Novelties. Kirchhoff’s 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable 
prices. Am also closing out other 
up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big 
and little. 
W. E. KIRCHHOFF, Sr. 
Monterey, California 





BOLENS POWER HOE 


and Lawn 
Mower 
Tractor 


plies — for “operating 
light machinery. 
The BOLENS has a 
patented arched axle for 
clearance and a tool con- * 
trol for accurate guidance in close weeding 
and cultivating. A differential drive makes 
turning easy. ail attachments have 
hitches and are instantly interchangeable. 4 
boy will run it with delight. Send for full 
particulars. 

GILSON MFG. CO. 
317 Park St., Port Washington, Wis, 





Dows Delightful Dahlias 
and Glorious Gladioli 


Send for catalogue 

Say “HORTICULTURDB” and save 
10% before March ist. 

A. M. DOWS - - Lowell, Mass. 


—_——_— 























Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, ete. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. ~- Portland, Me. 














CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 








ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peeny booklet. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 

















Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 














W ENGLAND 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 





A NE N 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


@iTiile Tree Forme B) | 
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GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS 


Why pay fancy prices? 
OUR RAINBOW MIXTURE 
25 Sorts - - 100 for $1 
ALL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Postpaid 
R. J. GIBBINS - Mt. Holly, N. J. 
os 

















GLADIOLI — The King of Flowers 


We specialize in preparing high-grade assortments at very rea- 
sonable prices for people who are not well enough acquainted with 
variety names to make satisfactory selections. We give personal 
attention to this and have been able to please many customers. We 





invite corresponde 


“The Glorious 
Gladiolus” 


Only $1 Postpaid— Worth $5 


Contains more Up-to-Date “Glad” 
Information than all other books 
combined, and All the “Secrets”; 
also Essentials of Rose, Iris, Peo- 
ny and Dahlia Culture, etc. Illus- 
trated. Agents wanted. 
Send for Half-Price Selling-Out 
Gladiolus List 


J. D. VONDEL 
Sharon, Mass. 


Our little descriptive list of about 100 varieties 
may prove of interest and we will gladly mail it on request. 
F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON 





- = MANSFIELD, MASS. 


Rosebays Laurels 
Hollies Leucothoes 
Carolina Azaleas 


SPECIAL PRICES JAN, and FEB. 
Good 8-10-in, plants of each, $l 
postpaid to near zones, 1 coll. to 
customer. Larger, 1-2-ft. plants, 
3 of each, B. & B., express col- 
lect, $5. State shipping time de- 
sired. 


HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS 
Box 241, Marion, N. C. 
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TO ALL 
| ELMWOOD TERRACE 
GLADIOLUS FRIENDS 


Fire, January 16th, entirely de- 
stroyed Hawks Block, Benning- 
ton’s largest office building, where 
our advertising and clerical de- 
partments were established. A 

e section of our mailing list 
was lost just as we were begin- 
ning distribution of our new cir- 





















eulars. 
We shall, therefore, greatly ap- 
‘preciate the kindness of all those 
with whom we have had any cor- 
respondence or who desire copies 
ef this new circular, if they will 
send us at once their names and 
addresses in order that we may 
revise our records immediately. 
Of course, our bulb stocks were 
not concerned as our storage 
houses are nearly a mile from the 
gseene of the fire. 

Margaret Breard Hawks 
ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 
Bennington, Vermont 
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Special Offer of Quality Gladioli! 


Qne dozen each—Anna Eberius, Albania, Crim- 
sn Glow, Evelyn Kirtland, 1910 Rose, Jack 
london, Neoga, Flora, Frank J. Symmes, and 
le M. Foch, all vigorous varieties and a fine 


color range, and as a premium before Mar. Ist, 
will include 4 doz. fine named mixt, for $10.00. 


All blooming size and mostly No. 1. 
Tipton, Indiana 





Anna Eberius................ $1.50 
Priced per dozen and sent prepaid. 
Send for list of 300 varieties, 
MRS. EARL DEHNHOFF 
Vanburen, Ohio 


R. F. D. No. 1 






































variety 


10-12 inches ........... $3.00 each 
12-15 inches ........... 3.50 each 
15-18 inches ........... 4.50 each 


SEEDSMEN and 





FLOWERS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
Py Offers-Guaranteed to 

a erties of Best Perennial and Annual Flow- 

10c. 10 Large Flowered Exhibition 

tail bulbs, all colors, 25¢e. 3 Choice Dahlias, 

diferent, 25c. 3 Choice, mammoth flowered 

r all eco, 25c. 5 Very Choice Iris, 

colors, 50c. 10 large field grown, 

Po Plants, all different, $1.00. Buy direct 

Rose” grower. Catalog free. 
SIDE GARDENS, Warwick, Pa. 


Picea glauca albertiana 


A beautiful pyramidal evergreen tree of slender proportions. 
density of short, silvery green needles gives it the appearance of a 
Retinospora, rather than a tree—a rare and valuable plant. 


We offer the following sizes for Spring delivery: 
18-20 inches 


20-24 inches 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 





6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 





EXTRA SELECT 


Dahlia Seed 


Pollenized with and gathered 
from only such NEW and BEST 
dahlias as Siskiyou, Sunny South, 
Ambassador, Mr. Crowley, Rosa 
Nell, Mrs. Estelle L. Lindsey, M. 
H. De Young, El Dorado, Cham- 
pagne, Shudow’s Lavender, Ma- 
raposa,. Amun Ra, Tryphinnie, 
Helvella, Wizard of Oz, Nobilis, 
Emperor, Dudge Marean, Mrs. 
Josiah T. Marean, Mrs. I. De Ver 
Warner, World’s Best White, 
Francis Gilbert, Multi-Millionaire, 
Jersey’s Pride, Snowdrift, etc. 

The seed is well balanced 


as to stock and color. From 
this seed you may get the 
“BEST YET” Dahlia 
Price: 

50 seeds $3.00, 100 seeds $5.00, net 
I will not issue any more cata- 
logs. From now on I will grow 
only the BEST NEW ONES and 
dispose of my surplus to the trade 
only. 


ALEX. WALDIE 


415 W. Main Street 
SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 


































GLADIOLI 


For CHOICE GLADIOLI BULBS write us. 
The Gardens that received 1 Grand Sweep- 


stake, 1 Sweepstake, $1 first and 3 second 
prizes in the 1923 Shows. 
Our Bulbs are Choice and Healthy 
THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
1077 Mt. Hope St., N. Attleboro, Maza. 





When Writing to 
Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 


conica 


Its 


7.50 each 


NURSERYMEN 



















NIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 

















BRECK 


51 North Market St., Boston 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
since 1822 


STOCKS 
For Greenhouse Growing 
BRECK’S PERFECTION 
CUT-AND-COME-AGAIN 
All Colours 
Separate or in Mixture 
Pkt., 15c; % oz., $1.50. 

For Forcing Plants in the 
Greenhouse, Use Our 
“PREMIER BRAND” PULVERIZED 
POULTRY MANURE, 

An organic Fertilizer, finely ground, 
all weed seeds destroyed. 


Per 100 Ibs., $2.50; Per Ton, $45.00 
Send for Catalogue 








HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 
Planting Stock and Bulblets 
Le Marechal 


Foch—Roanoke No. 4 $15.00, 
No. 5 $10.00, No. 6 $5.00 per M. Bulb- 
lets, either variety, $1.00 per M, $2.50 per 
quart. Send for my new Price List, quot- 
ing low prices on all Planting Stock. 
Frank Frenier, Hebronville, Mass. 








CHOICE GLADIOLI 


E.PARKER HAWES 


Catalogue on Request 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 


MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 
Eac 


h Doz. 
Lee M. Foch $.10 $1.00 
Lee Immaculee -10 1.00 
Lily White 10 1.00 
A. Tiplady 10 38 1.00 
Crimson Glow -10 1.00 
M. S. Burke -25 2.50 
Jewell 35 3.50 


Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 
L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 














Robert Pyle, Pres. 


STAR BRAND ROSES 
oan other Sie 
Send for our list. 
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Aat. Wuntzer, Vico-Pres. 
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Reliable Florists 








Worcester’ s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, GORNEY 





) 
JUNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 


Burbank Seeds 
are Standards the World over 


The wonderful new Amaranthus “Combustion,” “Sunshine” and “Molten 
surpass all easily grown annual plants in their brilliant, all- 
summer color effects which have ever been produced or introduced or 
known during the past 2,000 years. 
the past summer have admired them on my grounds. 


Ask for Bulletin 67 


LUTHER BURBANK 
Santa Rosa - 


Fire” 


GLADIOLUS MATTHEW CRAW- 
FORD, fine florists’ variety, shade of 
America, early, great propagator; 600 
1% up, $6.50 per 100, $45.00 per 1000; 
275 1 inch, $5.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000; 
2700 % under, $3.50 per 100, $20.00 per 
1000; 2 quarts’ bulblets, $8. 00 per quart. 
Terms, cash, C. O. . or references; 
. & DB Madison. E. M. SANFORD, 
Madison, New Jersey. 





GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites; out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North St., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from -—y part 
of the country to 


New York City 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Rits-Cariton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 





Latest, rar- 
ELIZABETH 
Whitman, 


KUNDERD’S GLADIOLI. 
est and best, for sale. 
BURKE, 88 Webster S&t., 
Mass. 





SNAPDRAGON, Virginia, deep pink, 
2% pot, $4.50 per 100. Geraniums, 2% 
pot, $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 1000. Mad 
Salloroi Nutt Pontivine, White Double 
Giant and Langdry and Mixed Recard, 
$6.00 per 100, $55.00 per 1000. Ferns, 
3% pot, 25c; 2% pot, $6.00 per 100; 
Boston, Dwarf Boston, Roosevelt Ted- 
dy, Jr., Magnifica. PAUL E. ICH- 
WAGEN, Needham, Mass. 





CHOICE DAHLIAS 
Chrysanthemums — Gladioli 
Write for descriptive price list 
THE WHITE GARDENS 
207 W. Fesler St., Santa Maria, Calif. 





Gladioli 
Planting Stock 
Bulblets 


I offer 76 choice varieties in 
bulbs and bulblets. The best 
from Kunderd, Diener, and 
other originators. If you do 
not have my list you are pay- 
ing more than you should for 
your Glads. 

All prices are prepaid. 

Write for list today. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1106 N. E. 18th St. 
PoRTLAND, OREGON 


ts 


More than 100,000 people during 


Calif. 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3xf, 
$1.80 each. Cypress; well made with 
cross-bar; tenons securely fastened 
Lots of 25 and over, $1.75 each. Satig. 
faction guaranteed or money $2.60 
Glass, 6x8, 10x12 or 10x14. $2.50 p 
box of 50 sq. ft. C. N. ROBINSON & 
BRO., Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





TO MAKE ROOM for new perennial 
plantings I am selling off half my ep. 
tire stock cf Gladioli at bargain prices, 
Write early and get your pick. C., AL 
BERT EMMONS, No. Uxbridge, Mass, 





Can furnish hand-made wax flowers 
MRS. J. C. MAXWELL, Brevard, N. G4 





is more than a catalogue— 
it is an indispensable guide 
to success in growing Vege 
tables or Flowers. 


Many thousands of ama- 
teur and professional gar- 
deners rely almost wholly 
on its expert advice and 
are never without a copy. 


Hundreds of pictures, 
some in natural colors, 
feature the Dreer special- 
ties in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs and add much to the 
interest of the book. 


We will gladly send yu 
a copy of this invaluable 
Garden Book free, if yo 
will mention this publica 
tion. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

‘This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 
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Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest 
fee of two dollars a year. 
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But why one and not the other? 


Why plan so carefully for the garage and leave 
out the greenhouse? 


Admittedly, cars are a necessity, but so are the 
joys of life, if you are really going to live. 


Cars used to be owned only by few. 
So it was with Greenhouses. 


But now no country home is complete without both. 
Our friends rather expect it of us. 
So there you are. 


Send for our printed matter. Or us. Or both. 


Hitchings 7 Go mpany 
Home Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Philadelphia 


New York Empire Bldg. Boston-9 
101 Park Ave. 13th and Walnut Streets 204 Washington St. 








Rochester 
Union Trust Bidg. 
19 Main St. West 
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